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You don't have to wish for money for your college expenses. 
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Assigned by the War Department as Regular Army 
instructor of the 369th Infantry Regiment of the New 
York National Guard this month, Colonel Benjamin O. 
Davis will be commissioned as Commanding Officer of 
that Regiment when he reports for duty July first. 
This informal candid picture was taken when he attend- 
ed the graduation of his son, B. O. Davis, Jr., from 
West Point Military Academy. 

Colonel Davis, who has seen 40 years’ service in the 
Regular Army, is at present military instructor at Wil- 
berforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. His promotion 
follows closely upon the appointment of Major Chauncey 
M. Hooper as Lieutenant Colonel of the 369th and is 
in line with the Army’s new policy of appointing Negro 
oficers to command the Regiment whenever the oppor- 
tunity is presented. Lieutenant Colonel Hooper succeed- 
ed Lieutenant Colonel James S. Roche, who was placed 
on the inactive list. Colonel Davis will succeed Colonel 
Joseph A. S. Mundy, who was appointed recently as 
temporary grmental Commander. 
announcement of Colonel 


Simultaneously with the 
Davis’ appointment came word that President Roose- 
velt is “very sympathetic’ to the plan advanced by 
Robert L. Vann, editor of the Pittsburgh Counecr, for 
creation of a separate division of Negroes in the United 
States Army. Mr. Vann visited the President to seek 
support for three bills introduced by Representative 
Hamilton Fish of New York. These would provide for 
such a Negro division, for appointment of eight Negro 
cadets to West Point, and for a_ non-discrimiation 
amendment to the national defense act. 
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STEWART'S SUMMER HOME FOR CHILDREN 
Registered, state inspected and approved. 
Location: Foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Affords: Mother's care, home life, excellent food, 

mountain air. 
Information: Write Dr. J. W. Sullivan, 1601 South 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., or ELIZABETH V. STEWART, 
Ettrick, Virginia. 
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For Your Summer Vacation: 


Plan 1—Two Seminars in Mexico: 
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Thoughts 


PPORTUNITY has always in the pag 
CO) the new writer, and wi! cop. 

tinue to do so in the future. That is wh 
we are particularly happy to have in thi. issy 
a short story by a young woman who, we think 
shows considerable promise. The story is “Ing. 
dent,” and the author is Miss A’Lelia R.nsom 
a student at Talladega College, Alabama. Mix 
Ransom is 20 years old, the only girl in a ‘amih 
of five boys. She was named 
for the late A’Lelia Walker, 
for whose manufacturing 
company her father is attor- 
ney-Manager. 


Edward S. Strong, author 
of “What Southern Negro 
Youth Wants,” is Executive 
Secretary of the All-South- 
ern Negro Youth Congress. 
He bore the brunt of the 
work in organizing last 
year’s Congress at Rich- 
mond and this year’s even more successful one 
at Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


A’Lelia Ransom 


Sandro Wood is a regular contributor to mag- 
azines published by Catholic and other organ- 
izations. He lives in New York City. 


Dr. P. M. H. Savory is one of New York 
City’s outstanding business men. He is chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Victor 
Life Insurance Company and a co-owner with 
Dr. C. B. Powell of the New York Amsterdam 
Nevs. 


Alfred Edgar Smith is Administrative Assis- 
tant in the Employment Division of the Federal 
Works Progress Administration, in charge of 
race relations throughout the Works Program. 
Effie Carrow, author of “Too Much Pigment,” 
lives in Houston, Texas. Charles C. Berkley is 
Executive Secretary of the Asbury Park Urban 
League. 


us what they thought of Leighton Craig's 

article, “The Forty-Ninth State.” We 
have received a number of comments, of which 
the following are typical. 

Miss Gladys P. Graham, of New York City, 
writes: “I doubt if the Negro or anyone else is 
interested in such a state, especially at the mo- 
ment. The burning question, as I see it, is not 
what shall we do with the Negro but what shall 
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we do (0 save ourselves as a nation. The Negro 
is not iziterested in a state of his own but rather 
in the right of equal consideration, under all 
circumstances, on the basis of merit and quali- 


fications. 

“J understand that Mound Bayou, Missis- 
sippi, is an example of what can be done in a 
community entirely managed by Negroes and 
that its success has been phenomenal. But to 
my knowledge there has been no mad rush to 
settle there by members of the race. Nor can I 
recall any factual account of any attempt made 
by the Negro to segregate himself en masse. 


“No, I’m afraid I cannot agree that such a 
state’s rise to power and subsequent downfall 
would occur as the writer suggests. I do agree, 
however, that the author has done a fine piece of 
thinking and writing and that he has given the 


readers of Opportunitry much food for 


thought.” 


Thomas A. Webster, Executive Secretary of 
the Urban League of Kansas City, says: “Even 
though the act of segregating Negroes into a 
state of their own would incorporate such pro- 
visions as to keep out white people and to keep 
in Negroes, it would be necessary to build two 
walls greater than the Chinese walls; one to bar 
the white exploiter and another to confine the 
adventurous, migratory Negro.” 


And Miss A. B. Thomas of Atlanta, Georgia 
expresses herself thus: “There are many reasons 
why we should not think of any wholesale segre- 
gation. The segregation that we are forced to 
endure now is about enough. Segregate our- 
selves? Outrageous! 


“There has been talk of Negroes leaving 
America for a hundred years but they are no 
nearer leaving now than they have ever been. 
It has been suggested that they go to Cuba, to 
Texas, to California, and to Liberia, but none 
of these plans has worked out in practice. 


“In every phase of American life the Negro 
stands out as an American citizen, so he is no 
more ready to go to “The Forty-Ninth State’ or 
to Africa than any other citizen of this country. 


“The writer of the article must have been 
keeping company with Senator Bilbo and de- 
cided that instead of writing about going to 
Africa he would draw a picture of the ‘New 
Africa.’ 


“T do not think that such a state would satisfy 
the race and I do not think it would be a suc- 
cess. I believe in staying where we are and 
fighting for our place as American citizens.” 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re- 
porte. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence students 
85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
MOn. 35-3493 
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W. A. JOHNSON (Studio) by Appointment 
Licensed Massage Operator 


BEREAN SCHOOL 
38th year, October 3, 1938 
VOCATIONS 
Day Business Science School approved by 
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HARRY THACKER BURLEIGH 


PPORTUNITY is happy to extend its 
felicitations to Harry Thacker Burleigh, 


distinguished American artist and com- 
poser, who for the forty-fourth consecutive Palm 
Sunday sang Faure’s “The Palms” at St. 
George’s Protestant Episcopal Church, New 
York City. 

Mr. Burleigh possesses all of the qualities 
which inspire emulation. A cultivated gentle- 
man, aristocratic in the best sense of the term, 
gentle in manner and speech, possessed of na- 
tural dignity, it is no wonder to those whe 
know him that for almost half a century he has 
been a member of the Choir of St. George’s. 
Certainly there are few people who would deny 
that his association with this congregation 
has not been altogether a happy demonstration 
of the triumph of sheer ability and personality 
over the apprehensions of racial difference. 


It is probable that Harry Burleigh’s contribu- 
tion to American music as a composer will out- 
live even the memory of his magnificent singing. 
It was his first transcriptions of the Negro folk 
music that revealed their full possibilities as 
thematic material to the world of music. He it 
was who brought the haunting beauty of the 
spirituals to the attention of Dvérak, the great 
Bohemian composer, who in turn introduced 
these Negro themes into his New World Sym- 
phony. 

The range of Harry Thacker Burleigh’s musi- 
cal genius has extended far beyond the limits of 
the spirituals. A profound student of the history 
and development of music for many years, he 
has been music editor of one of America’s great 
music publishing houses. His own compositions, 
in addition to the transcriptions, are known and 
sung throughout the world. 


Harry Thacker Burleigh, gifted composer, 
splendid singer, and able critic, is one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest musicians. His place is secure. 
And insofar as St. George’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church has been the beneficiary of his ex- 
traordinary abilities it is fortunate, fortunate 
indeed. 
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The Editor Says 


A THOUGHT ON WAR 


EAVEN knows the editor is oppo ed 4 
H war. Sometimes his memory plays tricks 

and it seems as if he again is liv ng jp 
1918. His recollections cause him to sh idder 
and to turn his mind to something else. Fo, 
there is nothing, absolutely nothing, in h s ex. 
perience as a member of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces that is pleasant, inspirin + or 
worthy of repetition. 

But it seems as if the great, enlightened, civil. 
ized, Christian nations of the world are bert on 
going to war. It seems as if the spirit of Tamer. 
lane, and Attilla and the Caesars has possvssed 
the world. And now those countries that are 
not at war are furiously making preparations 
for the war that is to come. And what a war 
they plan—a war in which every single human 
attribute is to be prostituted in the name of 
Freedom or Democracy or Fascism or Com- 
munism or something. It doesn’t matter which. 
It only matters that Death in a thousand hideous 
forms will come to women and children, young 
men and old men. Physical death — yes and 
spiritual and moral death to the Western World. 
For there can be no victor in war save Death. 


Therefore the editor begins to think about: 


THE NEGRO IN THE NEXT WAR 


HE Negro will participate in the next 
war in which the United States is engaged 
as he has participated in all the wars in 
American history. How he will participate has 
been a question rightly posed by the Pittsburgh 
Courier, which has launched a movement to 
break down the color line in the United States 
Army and Navy. 

Representative Hamilton Fish of New York 
has sponsored three bills in the present session of 
Congress designed to remove the shameful and 
unnecessary restrictions which are placed on 
Negro citizens desiring to enter the Army and 
Navy. 

It is hard to understand why there is such 
stubborn opposition to the aspirations of Negro 
citizens to enter the armed forces of the United 
States. It is the highest expression of patriot- 
ism—signifying a willingness to face death in 
behalf of one’s country. And yet, despite the 
unquestioned loyalty of the Negro to the ideals 
and government of the United States, he has 
been subjected to what amounts to persecution 
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in his {forts to serve his country. In France 
Negro ‘roops suffered constant humiliation at 
the hands of high officers of the United States 
Army. Negro regiments were brigaded with the 
French to prevent association with American 
white regiments. Negro officers were compelled 
to submit to every kind of insult. The 92nd 
Division was made the dumping gréund for 
incompetent white officers, who spent their time 
in many instances attempting to devise new 
ways of expressing their contempt for the Negro 
officer personnel. 

Since the war there has been a deliberate ef- 
fort on the part of certain members of the gen- 
eral staff to reduce Negro regular army regi- 
ments —— the 10th-9th cavalries, the 24th and 
‘5th infantries—whose records are unsurpassed 
in the annals of the American military estab- 
lishment, to the status of stevedores and valets 
to white officers. And they have almost succeed- 
ed. 

Southern officers and representatives in Con- 
gress, conscious of the ill-treatment to which 
Negroes are subjected in the South, have an 
unwarranted fear of the Negro under arms. 
Their attitude is in direct contradiction to the 
often expressed opinion that the South loves the 
Negro and understands him. 

It may be that before the end of the century 
the United States will have need of the Negro 
in its armed forces. It was found so in the War 
of the Revolution, the War of 1812, the Spanish 
American and the World War. No one will 
deny that the conviction that his country really 
wants him will make of him a better soldier. 
The Negro is willing and anxious to serve his 
country. He should have that opportunity in 
every branch of the service, in every rank that 
he is capable of attaining. Less than this a 
Democracy that hopes to endure cannot proffer 
to the representatives of one-tenth of its pop- 
ulation. 


THE WAGES AND HOURS BILL 


ETERMINED opposition to the so-called 
D Wages and Hours Bill designed to put a 
floor under wages and a ceiling over 
hours has arisen within the ranks of the Presi- 
dent’s own party. Such opposition was expected 
from the Republican Party if only for strategic 
reasons. But the Republican leadership has de- 
cided to place the onus of the measure’s defeat 
on the Democratic representatives, especially 
those from the South. 
If there is any section of the country where 
the establishment of a limitation on the hours 


of work and minimum wage in industry is need- 
ed, it is in the South. There the tradition of 
cheap labor stemming from the slave regime re- 
tards the normal and natural development of 
the country, intensifies racial animosities, and 
perpetuates widespread poverty. 

Cheap labor is exploited labor. And cheap la- 
bor is the bait which is used to lure northern 
industrial establishments to the South. It is the 
reason for the widespread use of child labor ; 
it explains the hysterical fear which grips large 
areas of the South at the very thought of collec- 
tive bargaining. The South is poor and it will re- 
main poor as long as it deliberately depresses the 
purchasing power of its wage earners who con- 
stitute the bulk of its consumers. 

Of course all.of the opposition to the Wages 
and Hours Bill does not come from the South. 
The desire for low labor costs is perhaps in- 
herent in an industrial system based on com- 
petitive capitalism. But the South, infected ori- 
ginally by the virus of the slave system, has 
never been able to rid itself of the psychological 
attitude which that system made inevitable. 
Once cheap labor was black labor. Today cheap 
labor is all labor, white as well as black, that is 
weak, unorganized, uninformed and therefore 
helpless. 

The argument that a Federal Wages and 
Hours statute which recognizes differentials—. 
geographic or otherwise—is dangerous, since it 
brings Federal sanction to wage differentials 
based on race, is unrealistic. These differentials 
exist today in spite of the Federal government 
and will continue to exist until the wage earners 
themselves set them aside. In the meantime a 
minimum wage and a shorter working day will 
create larger employment opportunities for the 
workers of both races. And this is enough to 
justify the support of all liberal Americans. 


ERRATA 

The Editor is distressed and mystified because 
of a grotesque error which appeared in the quo- 
tation, “there is a Divinity which shapes our 
ends” in the editorial on Clarence Darrow last 
month. The only reason that he can discover for 
the insertion of superfluous phraseology in this 
familiar quotation must be “Spring.” 

* * %* # 

In the article “New York Leads the Way” 
there was an unfortunate omission in the list 
of appointments made by Governor Lehman. 
Mrs. Harriet S. Butcher was appointed to the 
Board of Visitors of the New York State Train- 
ing School for Girls, May, 1937, by Governor 
Lehman. 
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HREE small islands in the Caribbean 
which were once called ‘an effective poor- 
house” today have the eyes of the world 
upon them, as they attempt an advanced plan 
of economic adjustment aimed to put them on 
their feet. By word of mouth the news is get- 
ting about, and every steamship to the Virgin 
Islands brings some part of the world hustling 
to view the transformation. 

These islands are possessions over which the 
United States flag waves, and for which the 
United States assumed responsibility some years 
ago. The residents of these islands are citizens 
of the United States and their fate is closely 
bound to that of the mainland. 

Some six years ago an economic pestilence in 
the form of unemployment, hunger, and indus- 
trial inactivity stalked about the mainland of 
the United States. The depression struck with 
the ferocity of a scourge on the tropical pos- 
sessions which already were worn and weary 
with struggling for a livelihood. It was after this 
final blow that former President Hoover, after a 
visit to the Virgin Islands, sadly proclaimed 
them “an effective poorhouse.” 
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GOVERNOR LAWRENCE W. CRAMER 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Look 


By 


When the New Deal was inaugurated for the 
purpose of relieving unemployment in the main- 
land of the United States the possessions, north- 
ern and tropical, were included in the picture. 
A thorough survey was made of the islands and 
it was found that they were suffering not only 
from the immediate depression but also from 
many age-old ailments. 

Chief among the maladies was the decline in 
the shipping business in the harbor of St. 
Thomas and the slacking of agricultural activity 
in St. Croix. 

St. Thomas had depended upon its harbor 
to furnish the major portion of employment to 
the people. Because of its geographical location 
it was a convenient port of call for ships travel- 
ing from Europe to the Panama Canal and the 
Greater Antilles. The colorful, semi-circular 
harbor was ringed with warchouses and docks 
owned by large European shipping companies. 
The natives were kept busy refueling and re- 
plenishing the supplies of ships that came to 
call. Then came changes in ship-building, with 
oil-powered vessels replacing many of the coal- 
driven ones. At the same time world shipping di- 
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minished and other ports were developed in the 
West Indies. Gradually came the decline of St. 
Thomas port. 

In St. Croix the malady was of a different 
nature. That island, with agriculture as_ its 
major source of employment, had several thou- 
and natives dependent upon the raising of sugar 
cane for manufacture and export of sugar and 
rum. The increase in the number of sugar pro- 
ducing areas in the world and the subsequent 
decline in the sugar market were felt keenly in 
St. Croix. The large sugar planters closed up 
shop, allowed jungle weeds to replace the sugar 
cane, and the natives of this small island were 
left idle to chew their sunflower seeds. The 
acreage of cane in St. Croix dropped from 
12,220 in 1916 to 5,009 in 1931. 

Added to these ailments, prohibition came 
along and took from the islands another lucra- 
tive business, manufacturere of the famous Santa 
Cruz rum. The islands were left basking in the 
tropical sunshine, the distilleries closed, the sugar 
plantations idle, the harbor business drugged, 
without means of making a livelihood. 

Even before these immediate causes of decline 
the islands suffered under the system of control 
by large landowners. Up to 1932 eighty per 
cent of the land in St. Croix was owned by less 
than twenty persons. In St. Thomas and St. 
John an even higher percentage of the land was 
held by a still smaller group. This meant that 
a large landless class existed in the three islands. 
Through a system of voting inherited from the 
Danish regime and continued after the United 
States took possession, the large landowners were 
able to keep control of the Colonial councils, 
local governing bodies for the islands. 

Just as poverty in the islands really had 
reached rock bottom it became pretty generally 
recognized in the States that an economic de- 
pression actually had the land in its grip. When 
the Roosevelt administration came into office 
and the various alphabetical agencies were set 
up to remedy the condition, the islands were not 
forgotten. The FERA and the CWA both per- 
formed their services in the islands the same as 
on the mainland. Also road-building and public 
improvement projects were undertaken under al- 
lotments of the Public Works Administration. 

But it was generally conceded that relief for 
the three islands must be of a permanent char- 
acter. In May of 1934 the Division of Terri- 
tories and Island Possessions was established in 
the Department of the Interior, by Executive 
Order. It was the first time that all major ter- 
ritories of the United States were gathered to- 
gether under the jurisdiction of one division. 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes ap- 


pointed Dr. Ernest Gruening to direct the di- 
vision. 


Under his direction, and with the advice and 


aid of a Virgin Islands Advisory Council, a long 


range program is now functioning in the islands. 

As a substitute for the lost harbor and bunker- 
ing business in St. Thomas a planned and active 
tourist program is under way. It was generally 
known by all who had visited the islands that the 
temperature and scenery could not be equaled 
anywhere outside the West Indies. Favored by 
a location in direct line with the trade winds, the 
temperature rarely goes above 84 degrees. Bath- 
ing beaches and other natural recreation facili- 
ties were plentiful, but there were few of the 
man-made conveniences which the 20th Century 
tourist has come to expect. After trying to in- 
terest private investors in building an up-to-date 
hotel, the government finally took over the task. 
PWA funds were secured and a strictly modern 
hostelry was set up adjoining historic Bluebeard 
Castle on a hill overlooking the city and harbor 
of St. Thomas. Almost continuously since the 
opening on Christmas Day, 1934, the hotel has 
been filled to capacity during the season. Con- 
struction is now under way enlarging the build- 
ing, which at present accommodates about sixty 
guests, and in addition cottages will be built on 
the same hill near the hotel. 

By diligent work and contact with the tourist 
agencies arrangements have been made for sev- 
eral steamship lines to route their cruises by way 
of the Virgin Islands. As a result approximately 
eleven thousand tourists landed in St. Thomas 
during the past season, and spent an average of 
$10 each. The tourist money is pretty well di- 
vided among the restaurants, hotels, taxi-drivers, 
and native handicraft workers. The handicraft 
workers have organized a marketing agency 
known as the Virgin Islands Cooperatives. The 
Cooperatives at present give employment to over 
four hundred persons, most of them women, and 
they are turning out for tourist trade hand-made 
products ranging from baskets, woven of native 
reed, to finely carved, native mahogany prod- 
ucts and hand-embroidered table linens. Sales 
have grown from approximately $3,000 in 1931 
to $25,000 during the past year. Classes are be- 
ing conducted to increase the number of capable 
workers and to perfect and increase the number 
of designs and articles which will have ready sale 
to visitors. 

Native women are encouraged to supplement 
the family income by so-called “pick-up” work 
in the home. This part-time work during the 
last year brought one worker $389—a princely 


sum in the islands where living costs are far 


lower than on the continent. Workers do not 
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have to wait until their products have been sold 
to obtain payment for them—they are paid at 
the time of delivery to the cooperative. 

Total sales of the cooperative for the year 
were $26,213—a considerable increase over the 
$23,371 of the previous year. This increase was 
registered although several large retail outlets 
in the United States had to be abandoned be- 
cause the cooperative is not able to produce in 
quantities large enough to sell through depart- 
ment stores. Tourist ships, coming to the islands 
in increasing numbers are responsible for the 
greatest part of the increase. 

Natives of the islands use their skill in em- 
broidery on fine linen napkins, table cloths, 
handkerchiefs, and towels. Familiar island 
scenes worked by the needle include natives with 
their quaint baskets balanced on the head, the 
omnipresent little donkeys, the palm trees wav- 
ing along the beach at St. Croix, the tower of 
Bluebeard Castle Hotel at St. Thomas. 

Besides the transient tourists who have been 
attracted to the islands there was a group of fifty 
to seventy-five winter residents who spent from 
two to six months here last year. This number 
is expected to increase, mainly because the 
islands offer a quiet, restful retreat for those 
who wish to write, paint, or otherwise lead 
a peaceful, healthful existence. 

On St. John Island, which is more isolated 
and remote, a private tourist enterprise is about 
to get under way Plans are being made for a 
hotel and private cottages. 

The attack on unemployment in the island of 
St. Croix necessarily is of quite another com- 
plexion. As a tourist spot this island had no 
promising possibilities. The topography lends 
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itself to tilling, and the natives there ar 
an agricultural lot. Again, as in the ca: 
Thomas, an attempt was made to inte 
vate capital in remedying the situation, 
ing the sugar mills, employing modern « 
tivation methods, reviving the rum iv lusty 
This effort failing, the government se: ? 
$1,000,000 grant from the Public Wor . Ag. 
ministration and in June, 1934, organic di the 
Virgin Islands Company, a non-profit or: iniza. 
tion designed to stimulate agricultural a tivity. 
St. Croix natives, although eager, were ske» tical: 
observers in the United States were dubio 

Today, fours years after the deliberat: agri. 
cultural renaissance, there is practically 10 un. 
employment in St. Croix. Starting with © pur. 
chase of several thousand acres of land. two 
sugar mills and a newly built distillery, the Vir. 
gin Island Company, in the past eighteen 
months, has furnished direct employment 1 
1,500 workers, male and female heads of fam- 
ilies, and provided a market for 700 smal! cane 
growers. 


Once again the natives are distilling the fa- 
mous St. Croix rum, and setting it aside in kegs 
to age for the mainland market. Within the 
next year it will be ready for sale and proceeds 
will be put back into the company for financing 
additional agricultural enterprises. 


On the same lands garden crops are being 
raised, enough for local consumption, and some 
for shipment. During the past winter over a 
thousand crates of tomatoes were shipped to the 
New York market for American housewives to 
serve on their dinner tables. 


Perhaps the most outstanding progress is be- 
ing made in the homesteading and low-cost 
housing development. Grad- 
ually many natives who have 
never in their lives owned a 
foot of property are becom- 
ing small land owners. There 
are now over four times as 
many small farmers on the 
way to owning their own 
land as there were in 1931. 
In 1930, ninety-one land 
owners owned the 193 estates 
in St. Croix. Now the gov- 
ernment is buying the estates, 
dividing them into _ plots 
averaging six acres, and 
selling them to the natives on 
a long-term payment plan. 
The homesteaders are buy- 
ing their farms for less than 
half of their previous rent 
payments. 
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Wit! hundreds of families moving from slum 
ms into bright slum-clearance 


habita' 

as ‘; completed by PWA in the nation’s first 
yousin’ program, similar opportunities now are 
penis Up for residents in America’s island 
possessions. 


* Flimsy huts have been for decades the only 
ving quarters available for natives of the 
slands. With the advent of the Public Works 
\dministration’s slum clearance and low-rent 
housing, that has been changed. Now the Is- 
landers have three low-rent housing projects in 
which families can obtain trim new homes, sub- 
gantially constructed, for rents ranging from 
$3 to $6.40 per month, depending upon the 
size. 
Two of the developments are on the island 
of St. Croix and one is on St. Thomas. In con- 
trast to squalor and tumbledown huts, each 
project boasts good sanitary dwellings offering 
the most possible for economical design and 
construction. 

Rents for the developments are uniform. A 
price of $3 to $3.45 per month commands a 
one-room unit, complete in itself. For $4.20 to 
$5 can be rented two-room homes, and the 
largest, consisting of three-rooms, rents for from 
$5.50 to $6.40. All have electric lights—an in- 
novation in inexpensive housing in the Islands 
—but cooking will conform to island traditions 
—as charcoal burners will be set in concrete 
slabs just outside the kitchen door. 

Conditions peculiar to the islands make un- 
orthodox demands on design and construction. 
Although the average rainfall is seldom less than 
45 inches, fresh water is ever at a premium for 
there are few wells and fewer streams. Hence, 
corrugated iron roofs, flanked 
with wide rain gutters, pour 
the precious water into sani- 
tary cisterns at the sides of 
the houses. Each dwelling 
has its cistern just as each 
dwelling has its unique char- 
coal cooker. The cisterns are 
closed and equipped with a 
small hand pump. 


The one-story structures 
are of concrete and rest on 
deep - sunken foundations. 
Wooden floors laid over a 
cement base protect the ten- 
ants from insects and humi- 
dity. When doors are closed 
and windows shuttered, little 
is left but the smooth sides 
of the low buildings for the 
grasping fingers of raging 


tropical storms. Although the hurricane menace 
on the islands is relatively small, adequate pre- 
cautions have been taken in the design of the 
buildings to render them as nearly hurricane- 
proof as possible. 

Working on their own land, and so assured 
a full return for their efforts, the Virgin Island- 
ers are proving themselves good farmers. Be- 
sides the sugar cane and vegetables grown for 
market, each homestead family is raising an in- 
creasing quantity of vegetables for its own con- 
sumption. Despite the suitability of soil and cli- 
mate, comparatively few vegetables or fruits 
had been grown for local use under the tenant 
farm system. The kitchen garden was practical- 
ly unknown. This situation is being changed 
through tne homesteading development and the 
health and diet instruction given in the schools. 

The homesteading plan is working out, and 
payments are being made promptly despite the 
predictions of pessimists. Less than 10 per cent 
of the homesteaders have failed to make their 
payments on time. 

In addition to the six-acre subsistence home- 
steads, a low-cost housing plan is under way, 
with 50 houses completed and 80 more in vari- 
ous stages of completion. Tropical hurricanes 
haven’t a chance with the new houses. Unlike 
the run-down one-room thatched cabins, the 
new low-cost homes are built of concrete blocks, 
roomy, airy, and hurricane-proof. 

With the government’s program of home- 
steading, housing, sugar produc.ion, rum mak- 
ing, handicraft development, and tourist trade 
development in full swing and producing re- 
sults, the Virgin Islands truly are beginning to 
look up. 


A Virgin Island Home—New Style 
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Southern 


NEGRO YOUTH WANTS 


EDWARD S. STRONG 


young colored men and women met in the 

second all-Southern Negro Youth Confer- 
ence. They came to express their wants and de- 
sires—to plan a new design for living—and in 
the program that they adopted all their hopes 
and aspirations for a brighter future were re- 
flected. 

What is the aim of young Negroes of the 
South today? What do they want? How do 
they propose to move ahead? 

The delegates answered these questions simply 
and unanimously. 

We who are young, and who live in the 
South, want first of all the right to vote. We 
want the opportunity to serve on juries, to par- 
ticipate in the primary elections of all parties; 
to be eligible for appointment to all Federal, 
state, and municipal positions, and to be ac- 
ceptable as candidates for public office. 

To become voters is, of course, a major task. 
The barriers that we must overcome include 
abuse of the poll tax, misuse of literacy tests, 
the continuance of property qualifications and 
the misinterpretation of state constitutions by 
the courts. To surmount these obstacles, we re- 
alize, we must acquaint ourselves thoroughly 
with the laws that govern voting in our 
respective states, so that we first may vote our- 
selves, and then assist the masses of Negro peo- 
ple to vote. At the same time, we must organize 
poll-tax-paying clubs and registration centers in 
every neighborhood to develop the maximum 
immediate Negro vote possible under existing 
conditions, and to broaden the base of that 
vote at each election. 

It is as important, we feel, that we win the 
right to vote in the party primaries as in the 
general elections because in most sections of the 
South victory in the Democratic primary is syn- 
onymous with election. This right can only be 
secured when the U. S. Supreme Court reverses 
its decision which held the primaries to be pri- 
vate affairs. The recent addition of liberal 
judges to the bench may bring a reversal if 
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somehow a new primary case can be pres: nted. 

A second thing we want is work. ‘I hree. 
quarters of a million of us are now out of s hoo! 
and unemployed. The very existence oi the 
NYA and the CCC is threatened all the time 
by budget cuts. How to get jobs? How to win 
economic security? That is one of our Major 
problems. 

We feel that the 
trade-union move- 
ment must stand 
at the heart of any 
program that we 
may adopt. That 
is why we urge 
further unioniza- 
tion of Negroes 
and encour- 
agement of their 
active participa- 
tion in bona-fide 
labor unions, al- 
though at the same 
time we recognize 
and condemn the 
openly discrimina- 
tory policies of 
some unions. We 
want the unions to 
give us an ade- 
quate vocational 
guidance program 
and an opportun- 
ity for apprentice- wy 
ship training. We "a, 
ourselves mu st 
work for the fur- 4 4s 
ther opening up of 4\, ‘ed 
job opportunities 
for Negro youth in " 
the Federal, state and local governments, and in 
private industry. 

We want more opportunity for education. We 
realize that such a program must contain plans 
to assist Negro youth financially in their efforts 
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to go t) School, and so we hope for the passage 
of the American Youth Act, which would pro- 
vide Federal assistance to help the states solve 
their clucational problems. 

We want to get married. No one will ever 
know how many thousands of delayed mar- 
riages among Negro youth have been caused by 
the depression. The result in many cases has 
been a distressing demoralization and an in- 
crease in the prevalence of venereal diseases. 
Our only real hope for a solution lies in bettered 
economic conditions; but meanwhile we want 
courses in marriage and homemaking, and in 
sex education, made available in our schools. 

We want an opportunity to develop our 
talents. We are eager and anxious to contribute 
to the Negro’s cultural heritage as artists, musi- 
cians, writers and actors. At present our oppor- 
tunity for expression is severely limited. We 
realize that most of us do not possess the abil- 
ity of a Paul Robeson or a Marion Anderson, 
but we do feel that if allowed the opportunity, 
we could make original contributions to science, 
the arts, drama, literature and music. 

For these reasons we support the Federal Arts 
bill, designed to open new fields for young 
people whose major interests are along cultural 
lines. And admitting that the passage of this 
bill is only an eventual possibility and by no 
means a certainty, we have decided to take upon 
ourselves the establishment of Negro community 
theatres in cities throughout the South. 

We want a religious life. This may seem a 
bit surprising in view of the prevailing opinion 
that Negro youth has become increasingly irre- 
ligious day by day, but it is none the less true 


SORROW HOME 


By MARGARET WALKER 


Y roots are deep in southern life; deeper than John Brown or Nat Turner or 
Robert Lee. I was sired and weaned in a tropic world. The palm tree and 


We cherish the religious heritage of our people 
and the contribution that has been made 
through the church to our advancement. The 
significant feature of our idea of religion is that 
we insist upon a stricter application of Christian 
principles to every-day life. We refuse lip-service 
to the ideal of brotherhood when in practice 
that ideal is consistently disregarded. We want 
the church to help us meet concrete life situa- 
tions. 

What must the church do to give us the type 
of meaningful religious experience we seek? We 
feel that it must first identify itself with the 
masses of crucified people of the South. It must 
become the center of community life, organiz- 
ing within itself youth and adult groups for 
Christian social action and promoting fellow- 
ship by interdenominational and interracial co- 
operation. 

We want a world at peace. We look with 
grave concern upon the growth of Fascism and 
the fascist threat to peace because of the inher- 
ent danger of raising the racial myth to a place 
of major concern in world politics. As a means 
of obtaining peace we feel that the only work- 
able solution yet proposed is the “quarantine 
of aggressors” suggested by the President in his 
speech of last October 5. 

These, then, are the aspirations of Southern 
Negro youth: we want the right to vote, to 
work, and to complete our education; the op- 
portunity to marry; the chance to express our- 
selves, the privilege of a satisfactory religious 
life, and the assurance of a peaceful world. 


In short, we want to live! 


banana leaf, mango and cocoanut, breadfruit and rubber trees know me. 
Warm skies and gulf blue streams are in my blood. I belong with the smell of 
fresh pine, with the trail of coon, and the spring growth of wild onion. 
I am no hot house bulb to be reared in steam heated flats with the music of 
El and Subway in my ears, walled in by steel and wood and brick far from 


the sky. 


I want the cotton fields, tobacco and the cane. I want to walk alone with sacks 
of seed to drop in fallow ground. Gypsy music is in my heart and I am 


restless to be gone. 


O Southland! Sorrow home, melody beating in my bone and blood! How long 
will the Klan of Hate, the hounds and the chain gangs keep me from 


my own? 
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NEGRO 


By 
SANDRO WOOD 


Will Brother Martin, the First Negro social 
worker, soon become the first Negro saint? 
Here in the fascinating story of his life we find 
the reasons he has been proposed for so great 
an honor by the Catholics of America. 


man who many believe will be America’s 

first Negro saint. Although he has been 

dead 300 years, his clients have grown since 
that time from a mere handful to hundreds of 
thousands. What is his strange appeal? Why 
should this obscure lay Brother, the son of a 
wandering conquistador from Burgos in Spain 
and a colored woman from Panama, arouse 
such interest three centuries after his death in 
Peru? There are probably many factors in Mar- 
tin’s sudden rise in popularity today, not the 
least of which certainly is the intriguing story 
of his life of sacrifice for the good of others. 
Peru, the land of the Incas, had been con- 
quered by Pizarro less than half a century be- 
fore his birth in the royal city of Lima on De- 
cember 9, 1579. His father, Don John, was a 
Spanish cavalier, a soldier of fortune hoping for 
some of the wealth of the Indies. Anna Velas- 
quez, his mother, was a colored freedwoman 
from Panama. The Castilian knight was terribly 
shocked to find that his son resembled the 
mother more than himself. It wounded his pride 
to have an heir with the black skin and features 
of a race that then for the most part was en- 
slaved. Soon after Anna gave birth to a second 
‘child, Jane, the caballero ended his temporary 
union with her and disappeared. The unfor- 
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B Martin De Porres is the 


tunate mother did the best she could to »rovi¢e 

for her unwanted children, but it was 
tale of desertion, poverty, and misery. It ‘s eas) 
to picture the unhappy scene. 

Martin wasn’t very old before he unc’ sstoog 
that he hadn’t been welcomed into this \vorld 
Even his own mother regarded him as the -eason 
she had been cast aside by the Spanish noble 
The boy began life under tremendous andi- 
caps. The outlook was anything but ch cring 
From childhood he had to struggle agains: dires 
poverty; he had to contend with the : inkey 
sort of prejudice against his race; and .¢ fre. 
quent intervals he was reminded of th. blot 
upon his birth. It may be that he grew uj) with 
something like an inferiority complex. It would 
be only natural. But, at all events, he was not 
overwhelmed or rendered callous by such treat. 
ment. Even as a child he revealed a veritable 
passion to assist the unfortunate. When he was 
trudging home from the market with a basket 
of provisions for his mother, he would often be 
accosted by beggars. He couldn't resist the im- 
pulse to distribute to these starving paupers the 
good things that he himself was to share. Too 
often he gave his mother an empty basket. We 
can fancy her reaction to this childish generos. 
ty, but threats and even punishment failed to 
make the boy curb his charity completely. May- 
be he felt that the scales of justice were pretty 
well balanced as long as he took his beating like 
a man. 

This odd child couldn’t fail to attract atten- 
tion. Not very many facts about Martin’s boy- 
hood have been handed down to us, but we are 
assured that he showed such intelligence and 
remarkable goodness that the neighbors mar- 
veled. Some of these reports must have reached 
the ears of Don John when he returned to Lima 
for a short visit, for he sought out his neglected 
family. Perhaps his conscience had begun to 

trouble him somewhat. At any rate, he took his 
precocious boy with him to Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, where he placed him under the instruction 
of a tutor for two years. It wasn’t very much, 
but Martin made the most of this opportunity 
to obtain an education. Then he was brought 
back to his mother in Lima and apprenticed, 
at the age of twelve, to a surgeon. This made 
him very happy, for it meant that he could be 
of real help to his friends, the sick who were 
too poor to secure medical attention. Three 
hundred years ago the art of medicine was mak- 
ing progress very slowly, but Martin absorbed all 
there was to be known about the remedies of 
those days. Eagerly he learned how to brew 
curative draughts from medicinal herbs, to make 
soothing unguents for sores and wounds, and 
to set broken bones. As a young doctor, he had 
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plenty of cases to treat. He was extremely pop- 
ylar and successful, never thinking of exacting 
a fee from the poor. He even had the foresight 
to establish what we may term the forerunner 
of our present-day medical clinic. 

Martin’s skill as a physician and his absolute 
unselfishness made him almost the perfect so- 
cal worker. Economic conditions in Peru at the 
cose of the sixteenth century were unbelievably 
terrible. Greed for gold ruthlessly brushed aside 
all regard for human rights. Lima was a city of 
strange contrasts—of immense wealth and pleas- 
ure side by side with poverty and suffering. But 
Martin didn’t lose courage at the staggering 
thought of how much social reformation was 
needed. He had begun to get results ; but single- 
handed he saw that he could accomplish little. 
He needed cooperation and backing. He was 
soon to find a way to extend the scope of his 
work and to have it bear the stamp of official 
recognition. 

The young doctor had often come into con- 
tact with the Dominican friars in Lima. Fre- 
quently he had attended services in their magni- 
ficent church. He knew that they had espoused 
the cause of the underprivileged. Many of them 
were of the same mind as the famous Las Casas. 
It was quite natural that he should turn to them 
for advice and guidance. Finally, after much 
prayerful deliberation, he decided to join their 
Order. It was to be a design for living that best 
suited his personal needs and his mission of 
mercy to the poor. 

But Martin had a deep sense of his unworthi- 
ness, and so it was with some timidity that he 
knocked at the door of the Convent of the Holy 
Rosary. However, he was gladly admitted to the 
ranks of the black friars by the superior, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the young sur- 
geon’s social program among the outcasts of 
Lima. In his humility Martin sought simply to 
be a helper among the brethren. Only at the 
positive command of the superior did he finally 
make his profession as a member of the first 
order. His life was characterized more than 
ever, now that he was a religious, by labor and 
prayer, charity and penance. 

One of Brother Martin’s statues depicts him 
with a broom. There are some that have ob- 
jected to this as a token of servility. But to others 
it is a symbol of his unremitting industry. Mar- 
tin was a hard worker. He took personal care 
of the sick in the convent infirmary, he had 
charge of the wardrobe, he swept the cloisters, 
he was the convent’s barber. His manifold du- 
ties made him an indispensable factotum for 
the friars. Everybody called on him in any 
emergency. He was always ready to help. But 


his most exacting work was as a nurse and phy- 
sician to the thousands of ill and undernour- 
ished in the slums of the city. He was given 
special privileges by his superior that he might 
carry on and extend his crusade of medical and 
social aid for the pariahs of Peru. 

Each day Brother Martin was busily engaged 
in caring for the sick, in soliciting funds from 
men of means with which to buy medicines and 
things urgently required by the poor, and in 
comforting the sorrowful. His daily schedule 
was literally crammed full of good works, all 
carefully planned for the amelioration of the 
chaotic conditions following the conquest of 
Peru. All of his biographers emphasize this holy 
Negro’s astonishing zeal and the all-inclusive 
character of his social service. He was thor- 
oughly democratic in his charities. Like Paul, 
he became all things to all men. The Incas, 
the Spaniards, the Negroes, the half-breeds ; the 
rich who came to him for advice in the distri- 
bution of their alms, civil and church digni- 
taries who sought his practical suggestions, cler- 
gymen without any source of livelihood, girls 
without any hope of a dowry necessary for a 
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Brother Martin’s generous help. 

Sometimes the saints are accused of being vi- 
sionary, impractical, out of touch with the hard 
facts of life. No such charge has ever been 
lodged against Martin. He was eminently prac- 
tical. Daily he fed a long queue of paupers at 
the convent gate or carried food to their hovels. 
It has been estimated that he fed, on an aver- 
age, a hundred and fifty daily; that each week 
he disbursed two thousand pesos’ worth of food 
and clothing to the miserable. We must keep 
in mind that Martin was a trail-blazer. He 
had to build up an efficient organization; he 
had to train his coadjutors. But he forged 
ahead and got tangible results. He saw a bar- 
ren hillside near the city unused for any pur- 
pose. There he had orchards of olive trees 
planted for the benefit of the poor. Some of 
these trees are still growing today. He saw 
homeless and tattered youngsters roaming about 
in droves, the prey to every temptation and af- 
fliction. His sympathetic heart deeply touched, 
he worked persistently for years to build the or- 
phanage school of the Holy Cross in Lima and 
to endow it with every facility to care for these 
neglected urchins. It was the first institution 
of its kind in America, and still carries on the 
work begun at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

A review of Martin’s life clearly reveals the 
splendid initiative he possessed. We marvel at 
the tremendous amount of social betterment he 
was able to accomplish and how many of his 
plans materialized. We have to keep in mind 
that as a member of the Order of Preachers of 
St. Dominic he had a host of religious rules to 
obey, that he prayed for several hours daily, and 
subjected himself to the most rigorous penances 
and personal sacrifices. Only by curtailing his 
sleep to the minimum necessary for life was he 
able to find time for his manifold deeds of 
mercy. 

When Martin died on November 3, 1639, he 
was only sixty years of age. He was so ener- 
getic and familiar a figure that people never 
thought of him as growing old. The whole city 
was terribly shocked. It was hard to imagine 
the busy Brother cold in death. His friends by 
the thousands came to the convent to pay him 
their last respects. He had done so much for 
Lima that the whole populace of that metro- 
politan city thronged to his funeral. His black 
and white robes had to be replaced three or four 
times, for enthusiasts carried off little pieces as 
precious relics of a man they deemed a saint. 
The actual interment had to be delayed for sev- 
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happy marriage — all were beneficiaries of 


eral days. Martin’s grave became a_ shrine 
which so many pilgrims came to visit that 
twenty-five years after his death the friars de. 
cided to give his remains a more suitable resting 
place in the chapel. The disinterment took place 
in the presence of the Viceroy of Peru and other 
high civil and church authorities. To their as. 
tonishment, it is claimed, the body was found 
entire and like one asleep. A surgeon prvsent 
pierced the flesh with an instrument, and it js 
said that red drops of blood oozed forth. |r 
was then that Martin’s cause was brought to 
the attention of Rome. Certainly thous.nds 
felt sure that the humble Brother was still car. 
rying on his merciful deeds from a_ heavenly 
home, for they confidently claimed miraculous 
answers to their petitions to Martin. 

But in deciding cases of beatification and 
canonization Rome is very exacting even when 
it seems obvious that a man or a woman must 
surely be honored as a saint. It is a long juri- 
dical process. That Brother Martin had prac- 
tised the Christian virtues to an heroic degree 
had to be proved before a court, and two mir- 
acles of undoubted authenticity were required. 
So it was not until 1837 that Pope Gregory 
XVI solemnly announced to the world that 
Martin de Porres was a blessed in heaven. 

In 1926, Martin’s canonization-cause was re- 
opened in Rome. Two more miracles must be 
proved to the satisfaction of the Roman authori- 
ties before this holy Negro can be declared a 
saint. This must be done according to the pre- 
scriptions of Canon Law and takes time as well 
as money. Someone has remarked that the 
biggest miracle of all is to prove one. But Mar- 
tin’s followers are hoping that by 1939—the 
third centenary of his death—he will be en- 
rolled among the canonized saints of the 
Church. 

Who are the enthusiasts that are boosting 
him for this high honor? Are they the Negro 
Catholics of America? 

The answer is that of the 12,000,000 Ne- 
groes in the United States only a quarter of a 
million are Catholics; about five million are 
Protestants; while the remainder have no reii- 
gious affiliation. But white Catholics number 
more than 20,000,000, and it is from these that 
Brother Martin draws his clients. Evidently 
they don’t mind praying to a saintly Negro— 
especially such a generous one. They’re terribly 
anxious for Martin’s canonization. And _per- 
haps through their efforts this year or the next 
will find his name enrolled in the catalog of 
the saints. He would be the first American 
Negro to receive such an honor. 
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By 
DR. P. M. H. SAVORY 


ance Week, a great deal of educational 

work is carried on by Negro insurance 
companies throughout the United States. This 
has been of incalculabie value in making the 
average colored person think in terms of pro- 
tection for himself as well as for his loved ones. 
The results of such a campaign were clearly 
shown last year when Negroes acquired $11,- 
909,348 worth of insurance through the activi- 
ties of the agents of 24 of their own companies. 
During this year’s observance, which will extend 
from May © to 14, it is expected that even this 
figure will be exceeded. 

This is the fourth consecutive year that the 
drive has been sponsored by the National Negro 
Insurance Association. The observance this year 
is under the direction of a committee headed by 
G. W. Cox, Vice-President and Agency Direct- 
or of the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company as Chairman and with C. L. Townes, 
Secretary-Manager of the Virginia Mutual Ben- 
efit Life Insurance Company as Secretary. 

In the past few years the Social Security 
Board has played a large part in making the 
public conscious of the need for safeguarding 
its own future by systematic savings. Although 
the pension that Social Security will provide for 
the individual at 65 will undoubtedly be far too 
small for the great majority, the Board’s educa- 
tional efforts are enormously increasing the busi- 
ness of established insurance companies by 
teaching people the need for such protection, 
and this trend may in time mean a new peak 
of prosperity for all insurance companies. With 
this prosperity should come a corresponding in- 
crease in employment. The extent to which 
Negroes will benefit as a result will depend to a 
large measure upon the 
employment of colored 
people by white as well “Sr 
as Negro insurance r 
companies in the gen- © 
eral upturn of business. 

In 1936, 28 colored 
insurance panies 
collected a total of $18,- 
475,389 from Negroes. 


Fv year, during National Negro Insur- 


Negro 
INSURANCE WEEK 


A Negro Insurance Executive 


In return they employed direct- 
ly 15,000 colored persons. They 
paid over $100,000 to colored 
printers and _ publishers for 
printing and advertising, and 
$100,000 to Negro physicians 
for medical examinations. Bene- 
ficiaries and policyholders re- 
ceived $6,500,000 in 1936 and 
an additional $5,000,000 was 
paid colored agents in salaries 
and commissions. 

Compare this with an annual premium in- 
come of $68,000,000 collected from Negroes by 
nine white companies. These companies di- 
rectly employ over 25,000 white people—but 
few, if any, Negroes—to handle this money, 
and a large proportion of their printing, adver- 
tising, and medical examination funds goes to 
white persons. 

The growth of Negro insurance companies 
can be seen in a comparison for three years: In 
1934, their combined income was $14,633,- 
709.35; in 1935, it was $15,061,342.72; by 
1936 it had increased to $18,475,389.36. The 
amount of business in force during 1934 
amounted to $223,319,600.35; in 1935, $288,- 
963,070; and in 1936, $325,000,000. . 

A number of white insurance companies are 
now openly unwilling to accept colored risks. 
Negroes are rejected not alone because of their 
higher mortality figures, but because of the dif- 
ficulty these big companies are experiencing in 
finding profitable outlets for the large sums of 
cash which they must invest to obtain the in- 
terest necessary to maintain the reserves upon 
which their policies are based. As a result of 
their investments, some of these companies now 
practically own large sections of cities, small 
towns, municipalities, and a number of business 
and industrial organizations. 

Negro companies at present offer to colored 
people the opportunity to cooperate in securing 
a reserve of funds which would permit them to 
assist in the development of Negro businesses, 
just as white insurance companies have aided 
the business development of white people 
throughout the United States. The future pos- 
sibilities for Negro insurance companies are im- 
mense, and it will be 
many years before they 
reach the near satura- 
tion point that is now 
being experienced by 
the white companies. It 
would seem to be “good 
business” for Negroes 
everywhere to push 
them along. 
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Helping 
HARLEM’S 
Children 


By ALFRED EDGAR SMITH 


ARLEM, like every American com- 
H munity, has thousands of “depression 

children”—boys and girls whose fate it 
is to spend their youth during a period when our 
economic system is disturbed, when directly or 
indirectly unemployment has touched every 
home, and when disorder and confusion are the 
only daily certainties. 

These children and young persons, helpless in 
themselves, look to their elders for the protec- 
tion, the nurture, the encouragement and the 
training that will make “the good life” possible 
for them, and all too often they fail to find it. 
Parents out of work and “on relief” naturally 
are fearful of the future of this turbulent and 
ever-changing world; they have seen their own 
ideals shattered and they hesitate to instill those 
same fond hopes in their children’s hearts and 
minds. And so the tragic story of thousands of 
boys and girls today is clouded by the pervasive 
unsettlement of everything their parents once 
could count upon, and the added handicap of 
increased competition for even the most meager 
opportunity. Crowded into tenements, reared 
in abject poverty, poorly clothed and under- 
nourished, frequently without parental supervi- 
sion from the time they leave school until their 
parents come home from work late in the eve- 
ning, it is not surprising that these children 
should develop problems which their parents can- 
not help them solve. 

If Harlem’s schools were not so chronically 
overcrowded, its teachers might be able in some 
measure to extend the warmth of sympathy and 
understanding that is lacking in these children’s 
homes, and to exert the type of firm, intelligent 
direction that they need so badly. But this is 
quite impossible with conditions as they are. 
The need for a concrete program that would 
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assist in this direction is one that has lon been 
felt. It finally is being answered. 

Under the sponsorship of the New Yor. City 
Board of Education, and with funds nade 
available by the Works Progress Administ: tion, 
a number of trained colored men and \ men 
have been employed during the past yor to 
“unmuddle” home conditions that retarde | the 
classroom growth of Harlem’s children. own 
officially as “home and school visitors,” thei: task 
is to diagnose the complex problems that have 
beset these youngsters in a topsy-turvy world 
whose workings are too intricate for the to 
understand, and by sympathetic direction 1» di- 
vert them from their anti-social tendencies. 

One youngster, whom we can cail Billy, had 
become a nuisance to his teacher and his sc})ool- 
mates because of his pugnacious tendencies. His 
ambition was to be a fighter “like Joe Louis,” 
but instead of emulating Joe and picking worthy 
foes, he bullied or beat his smaller classmates, 
His fights made him late for school repeatedly, 
and throughout the school day his teachers found 
him highly excitable and stubborn. Despite the 
fact that his I. Q. was above 100, his grades in- 
variably were C’s and D’s, and he was in a 
slow class with boys much younger than him- 
self. 

Probing into Billy’s past, the worker found 
that he had stuttered since birth, that his eve- 
sight was defective, his tonsils and teeth in poor 
condition, and his body emaciated by malnutri- 
tion. She advised his grandmother-guardian 
how best to deal with his sullen moods, suz- 
gested proper foods to correct his underfed con- 
dition, and attempted to encourage him to bet- 
ter behavior and more regular school attendance. 
Equally important, she took him to a clinic for 
correction of his stuttering, to an oculist for 
treatment of his eyes, to Harlem Hospital for a 
tonsilectomy, and to Harlem Health Center for 
care of his teeth. 


When she finished with him, he was a changed 
young man. His behavior improved to such an 
extent that he was taken into the “Pal Club,” 
which is sponsored by the Juvenile Aid Bureau 
of the Police Department, and soon became a 
habitue of the clubhouse. His schoolroom work 
improved in step with his bettered conduct, and 
his absences decreased to none. Today he leads 
a healthier and happier life, his teachers are 
more eager to help him get ahead in school, and 
a real burden has been lifted from the stooped 
Shoulders of his well-meaning but tired grand- 
mother. 

An example of another type of social rehabi- 
litation effected by a project worker is that of 
a boy—call him Joe—whose incorrigibility was 
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finally traced to resentment over his father’s f ail- 
yre to marry his mother, a common-law wife, 
and to make a home for the family. The 
worker discovered that the chief reason the mar- 
riage had not been performed was that the fath- 
e's only suit was “in pawn.” She solicited 
funds to reclaim the suit, and borrowed an out- 
fit for the prospective bride. The couple are 
now happily married and settled in their first 
real home, and Joe, proud of the fact that at 
last he has a room of his own, no longer is 
stubborn and resentful and ready to fight at 
every turn. He has 
begun to study 
auto mechanics, 
and the principal 
of the school he 
attends feels that 
he will prove a 
real asset to his 
family. 

Often the light- 
est interest in a de- 
linquent boy or 
cirl, who has 
grown to feel that 
no one cares how 
he looks or acts, 
will serve to instill 
in him a new in- 
terest in life. Jack’s 
case, for instance, 
was merely one of 
a fellow whc need- 
ed a friend. 

A boy ef fifteen, 
he had been re- 
ported absent from 
school fifty-seven 
days in one term. 
Feeling that be- 
cause of his previ- 
ous good record 
some attention was 
due him, his teach- 
er asked that a 
visitor be assigned to learn what was the 
trouble. 

A home investigation revealed deplorable liv- 
ing conditions, an indolent mother often under 
the influence of liquor, two older brothers who 
came home only to sleep, and a sister, an un- 
wed mother, with a 4-year-old baby. When it 
was discovered that the baby was cruelly ne- 
glected and often left alone in the small apart- 
ment, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children was advised, and through this or- 
ganization’s efforts the family was moved to 
more desirable living quarters. In their new en- 


Harlem's Children, Like Their Parents, Have 
Many Problems 


vironment the family soon began to “pull itself 
up,” and the boy, whom nobody had seemed to 
care about, began to show signs of improvement. 

The visitor took a special interest in him and 
tried to show him that she really cared how he 
dressed and how he behaved. No one had ever 
bothered to create within the boy an interest in 
school and a responsible attitude before, but she 
did, arranging for him to join a Sunday School, 
introducing him to the activities of the school 
community center, and recommending him for 
two weeks at a summer camp. As a result of 
her efforts, Jack’s 
absence _ from 
school is no 
longer in evidence. 
His work, his con- 
duct, and his ap- 
pearance have im- 
proved, and he 
now is living the 
normal life of a 
typical Harlem 
boy. 

The efforts of 
these workers are 
of course only a 
small drop in a 
mammoth bucket. 
The problems of 
Harlem’s 
tunate “depression 
children” are so 
numerous and di- 
verse that by far 
the great majority 
must be left un- 
solved; the job is 
too immense for 
any agency or 
group of agencies 
to tackle as a 
whole. 

The important 
thing is that these 
Negro workers 
are learning how to solve these problems— 
acquiring by experience a new approach to 
many of the puzzles that perplex.Negroes as a 
race in much the same way as they perplex the 
children of Harlem’s schools and streets and ten- 
ements. The Works Progress Administration is 
giving them an opportunity first to put their 
training into practice, and secondly to demon- 
strate to Harlem and all similar communities 
the efficacy of what they have to offer—a new 
type of social service more closely integrating 
home and school, in recognition of the increas- 
ing interdependence of the one upon the other. 
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FERN ROCK 


CAMP 


A Summer Paradise 


LOUIS G. SUTHERLAND 


enterprising YWCA workers conceived 

the idea of establishing a summer camp 
near New York City, to which colored women 
and girls could retreat from the monotony of 
city life during the summer months and seek 
relief and relaxation out-of-doors. Even then the 
summer camp idea was securely and perma- 
nently rooted in America, and scores of pro- 
gressive institutions, realizing the incomparable 
health advantages as well as the educational 
values derivable from proximity to nature, 
had such camps in operation. For Negroes, how- 
ever, this was something of a novelty and an 
experiment. 

From that attempt Fern Rock summer camp 
attained its birth in the Bear Mountains: grad- 
ually it surmounted the obstacles inherent in 
such a venture, and today it ranks among the 
finest of women’s camps in America. To it, 
every summer, come hundreds of women and 
girls to seek rest and relaxation from tiresome 
routine; to feel the touch of nature; to find 
recreation and pleasure; to build up robust 
health and to regain lost vitality. 

One who is unacquainted with present-day 
summer camps would doubtless be surprised by 
his first view of Fern Rock, expecting to see tents 
spread out over acres of ground with their poles 
pointing to the sky. Instead, one sees substantial 
wooden cottages which, but for their woodland 
surroundings and their construction for all 
around ventilation, could easily be mistaken for 
the nucleus of a small rising village; and com- 
fortable-looking cabins with a touch of rustic 


A BOUT twenty years ago a few farsighted, 


primitiveness which immediately suggests «1 at- 
mosphere of relaxation and rest. 

Originally accommodations at Fern Rock 
were restricted primarily to younger girls and a 
limited number of women; but with the recent 
acquisition of additional territory and buil:ings, 
accommodations have been extended to others, 
At present there are three divisions: the smaller 
girls’ section, the real nucleus and mainspring 
of the camp; a separate section for adult \ ung 
women ; and a third, on the opposite end of the 
camp grounds, for mixed adults, many of whom 
are parents and friends who come to spend the 
week-end or short periods. 

The first impression one gets upon reaching 
the camp is never forgotten. It lies on the shore 
of Lake Tiorati, partly surrounded by an enor- 
mous chain of high hills. Upon the summit of 
the loftiest peak is the Tower, a gigantic frame- 
work of iron and steel that rises spirally into 
dizzy heights, as if standing guard over the lake. 
This is the official watch-tower for fire in 
Interstate Park. From its pinnacle one gets a 
commanding view of some twenty miles in all 
directions, including the five lakes in the Pali- 
sades. Excursion groups visit it both by day and 
by night. They go to gaze at the surrounding 
country, to watch the sun set and the moon 
rise, and to count the stars as they appear. 

The lake is the largest, the deepest and the 
most picturesque of the Interstate chain. It is 
rich in Indian lore and tradition. Centuries ago 
the region was a rendezvous for the clans com- 
prising the Iroquoian tribe. What is now the 
lake was then a small stream meandering be- 
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yween an avalanche of rocks and pitching spor- 
tively into cascades and waterfalls in its deter- 
mined course to join the Hudson. Here came 
feathered and painted Indians from all over 
these mountains to dance, to sing, and to offer 
oblations, while their chiefs sat inscrutably 
around a council fire, bent on comprehending 
the mysterious ways of the white man. 

Activities constituting the daily routine at the 
camp are numerous and diverse, and include 
practic ally all the minor outdoor sports, such 
as tennis, hiking, boating, swimming, water car- 
nivals, hunting Indian relics, dramatics and 
handicraft, and campfires. These activities are 
seldom interrupted except by rain. 

Three times a day a bell summons campers 
to the dining-hall——a low, convenient and com- 


Incident 


HE day had a dark, hurt look about it, 
T= though the busy wind had lashed it too 

hard; and the countryside, stripped and 
barren, lay desolate. Down the narrow road a 
rickety bookbinder’s wagon, with its gaudy ad- 
vertisements, creaked along. Its driver suddenly 
bade his horses rest a while and turned lazily 
this way then that, surveying the land. Relight- 
ing his pipe with one hand, he pulled out his 
watch with the other and gazed at it specula- 
tively. His face, hardened, yet with a self-satisfied 
expression, looked as though it had stood the 
lashing of innumerable strong winds and sharp 
cross-currents through the years. 

A cry like that of a hurt dog stirred him into 
action. He hurried to the rear of his wagon, 
lifted the piece of worn canvas that covered it 
completely, and looked inside. 

Two of the fugitive slaves he had picked up 
a few hours earlier lay huddled up against the 
cart-side, weary, hunted looks on their sleeping 
faces. The third lay in the center of the narrow 
space. Her young body now was racked with 
pain, her lips were raw and bleeding from her 
agonized biting of them. Low moans escaped 
her swollen mouth, while her skeleton-like hands 
pressed frantically against her body. 

The man’s weather-beaten face twitched un- 
consciously, as though he felt one of the quick 
spasms of pain that caught her at intervals. 
He roused one of the fugitives, an old crone, 
and commanded her to take charge of the situ- 
ation. 

Her hands moved swiftly; she had often 
served as midwife in the slave quarters. Besides, 


modious building built of split logs on the same 
pattern as the cabins. It has an approximate 
seating capacity of about four hundred, with 
all the comforts of a modern resort restaurant, 
and is well equipped to accommodate the large 
camp family and guests. 


One of the specialized activities of this camp 
is swimming, and good swimming is an essen- 
tial requirement of all counselors. The swimming 
periods fill an important part in the day’s pro- 
gram. 


After supper, boating is the greatest early- 
evening lure. Boats loaded with girls and women 
put out upon the lake and gradually disappear 
behind the small islands. A huge campfire gen- 
erally ends the day’s activities. 


By 
A’LELIA RANSOM 


hadn’t she had fourteen of her own, and only 
once asked help from neighbors? 


But this creature was just a child. That added 
mystery to the situation. Why did she want to 
escape? Usually young slave girls were pets of 
the Miss or Mistress on the plantation. They 
had no drudgery. The old woman frowned as 
she went about her task. If she were young, 
she’d gladly stay down South. 

The man turned away as the ugly little mu- 
latto handful uttered its first cry. He spat con- 
temptuously at the underbrush beside the road. 
The thought came to him vaguely that he was 
crazy to be shielding these fugitives from their 
pursuers; he was a Southerner through and 
through; he believed that colored men were 
made to work, colored women to be pawed and 
kissed. 

He climbed up, perched himself on his seat, 
coaxed the horses to go, and spat again. Maybe 
he was just too sentimental! What fool notion 
made him want to shield from harm the weak- 
ened, dark-skinned creature being jogged along 
behind him, and her baby and her friends? 

The thought came to him then of a warm 
spring night in the old slave quarters. And he 
heard again the low, melodious voice of a young 
girl as she crooned to him the songs from her 
heart that had no words. . . . 

So what? The baby was even yellow, it was 
bound to look like him! 

He drew a plug of tobacco from his pocket, 
bit a slug as the horses rounded a bend in the 
road. Then he spat again. 
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gaunt old grey boarding-house beside the 

tracks, jerked Carmine Willard out of a 
deep, troubled sleep. And instantly she re- 
membered one thing. Only one. 

For ten years, at exactly five-fifteen, Carmine 
had been rudely awakened by this noisy train. 
Awakened to the dreary sameness of her life— 
the grouchy railroad men to be fed, the constant 
complaining of Nora, her colored helper, the 
drab routine of life in a small Texas town. But 
this morning all these annoyances were trifles 
beside this other somehing: last night she had 
seen a ghost! 

She had been sitting in the small section re- 
served for whites in a brightly lighted hall 
somewhere across town. She had gone there to 
escape the crushing, corroding depression of the 
present and her dark fear of a hopelessly empty 
future. And she had no sooner seated herself 
than the spectre had suddenly appeared upon 
the stage: a tall brown young man with droop- 
ing shoulders. Shoulders that sagged as though 
beneath a load. 

Somehow Carmine had fought off the icy 
hand that clutched at her heart. Somehow she 
had remained in her seat. And after an eternity, 
she had found strength to rise and flee from 
the lean strong jaw, the towering brow, and the 
melancholy eyes upon the stage. But the ghost 
from the past had followed her to the drab old 
boarding-house, ruthlessly turning back the 
pages of her life to a time when she had not 
been Carmine Willard, a railroad boarding- 
house mistress with pale cheeks and _ grey- 
streaked hair, but youthful, fresh-cheeked Carry 
Mae Williams, living in a little cottage close to 
Piney Brook. The cottage and most of its fur- 
nishings had belonged to the Ashley Lumber 
Company. Carry Mae and her husband—along 
with the other twenty-five or thirty colored fam- 
ilies huddled about the tumbled mill yard like 
helpless chicks about a brooder—had belonged 
to the Ashley Lumber Company. 

In return for being Ashley Negroes, they had 
been assured the pine house which kept them 
from freezing in winter, and which became so 
hot in summer that the rosin ran down its thin 
walls. As Ashley Negroes they had also had the 
privilege of ordering groceries from the Com- 
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Ts Sunshine Special, rumbling by the 


TOO MUCH PIGMENT 


EFFIE CARROW 


pany Store. And when they had wanted « sing. 
ham dress or a pair of overalls they had © otten 
them, without question, “on account.” 

Carmine should have been happy as one of 
the Ashley Negroes because she had come from 
a tenant farm where the women and children 
were forced to work in the fields to help pay for 
their food and shelter. On the Ashley place she 
had merely to keep house for her family. It was 
only because she had chosen to do so that she 
had gone twice each week to wash and iron at 
the superintendent’s home. 

It was these weekly visits to the large white 
house, with its dark cool nooks in summer and 
warm cheery corners in winter, that had started 
the tiny spark of dissatisfaction stirring in her 
soul—a spark that was destined to become a 
cruel ungoverned flame of ambition, blinding 
her eyes to reality, hardening her heart against 
love and loyalty. It was the magazines she 
found at the white house—through whose pages 
she had glimpsed a world where white people 
ate from gleaming silver dishes, where cream- 
and-pink ladies trailed fine silk over thickly 
padded floors—that had awakened within her 
the terrible painful loathing for the sound of 
hard heels scuffing bare gritty floors; for beans 
and potatoes, spaghetti and tomatoes; and for 
the ready-made garments hanging limply in the 
Company Store. And so she had become des- 
perately hungry for the things that apparently 
were made only for white people. 

After twenty years, Carmine could now still 
feel the dreadful gnawing hunger of those days. 
She had been like a starving man, with the 
price of a loaf of bread in his pocket, gazing 
at a display of appetizing dishes. Now she could 
still hear her husband trying to stem the gulf 
he felt rising between them. “You jus’ wait, 
honey, someday we'll git outta here an’ I’ll git 
paid for my work. Then things’ll be better. 
We'll buy us a lil farm of our own.” 

But the hunger within Carmine’s soul had 
demanded more than a little farm. And, wher- 
ever she went with her husband, she had rea- 
soned, they’d still be colored people. Hadn't 
she heard her own mother say: “You needn't 
be gittin no fancy notions in yo haid, ’cause 
you aint no white gal. Don’ make no diffunce 
how white yo skin or how straight yo hair, 
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you ot colored blood in you and you gotta 
stay in yo place to git along wid these white 
peopic.” 

She wasn’t white, but she was partly so, and 
a traveling salesman, with stained teeth and 
red ‘labby neck, showed her how easily she 
might break the slender tie that bound her to 
the accursed race. 

So with trembling, greedy fingers, she had 
reached for her first gleaming opportunity to 
enter the magic white world. Had hugged it to 
her impatient heart, although it seared and 
scorched her conscience, until the soft fingers 
of an olive-skinned baby lost their grip; until 
the melancholy eyes and drooping shoulders of 
a black husband were forgotten. 

But Carmine, the boarding-house mistress, 
now knew that there was no magic power in 
the white world which mysteriously made one 
rich and happy. She now knew that a white 
world could hold as much poverty as a black 
one. A poverty so dark with misery, so empty 
with loneliness she could not have envisaged 
it had she tried; could not have imagined the 
aching, futile, gnawing poverty of soul and 
spirit that now was slowly burning the life 
from her eyes. 

Carmine heard soft steps entering her room. 
She knew it was Nora, coming to see why she 
had not appeared in the kitchen. She turned 
her face to the wall, feigning sleep. Through 
the mist of her troubled mind she sensed Nora 
bending over her; above the throbbing of her 
heart she heard her gasp and say: “Why, Miss 
Willard, you’re sick. Do you want me to call 
a doctor?” 

She lay beneath the covers for a time, not 
answering. Then she remembered the lie she 
had decided to tell. 

“Naw, I’m not sick, Nora. I received bad 
news last night.” 

“Wus it very bad news, Miss Willard?” 
Nora continued to hover over her, sympathy re- 
placing the first fear in her voice. 

“Very bad news. My sister's dead, Nora.” 
Carmine hoped that would end the ordeal. 

But Nora drew closer as though she expected 
more information. Carmine barely opened her 
eyes. She could see Nora’s plump arms hanging 
beside her. They looked soft and smooth like 
black satin. Her husband’s arms had looked 
like that, only firmer. 

Nora was speaking again. “Miss Willard, is 
yo sister at yo native home?” She had asked 
the question hesitantly, and when Carmine 
said yes, she seemed pleased. “Well, that’s good. 


It do you good t’go home. There aint no tonic 


in th’ world lak being ’*mong yo own flesh an’ 
blood sometime. I know, ’cause I thought I 


was serious sick last spring. I went t’see a doc- 
tor, an’ took some medicine. But I didn’t git 
well till my boy come home.” 

“You got children, Nora?” Surprise widened 
Carmine’s eyes. 

“Yes’m, one, a fine boy. He is at college get- 
tin’ a education, so he can git up in th’ world, 
an’ live lak other people.” Nora beamed at the 
door, hope and pride illuminating her simple 
features. Then, remembering Carmine’s trouble, 
she added, “Yes’m, sho do you good to be with 
yo own flesh an’ blood sometime, Miss Willard.” 

Her own flesh and blood. Carmine’s hands 
were clutching, almost tearing her cheap night- 
gown beneath the covers. The tall, brown young 
lecturer was her own flesh and blood. Tonight, 
she would sit again in the room with him, 
would hear his voice. That was all she desired: 
just to sit once more in the room with the ghost 
from her past. 

“No, no, that’s not all,” a voice from some- 
where in her being cried. She wanted to see a 
look of recognition in his eyes, to hear him call 
her mother. It seemed that all the desperate 
loneliness that had been slowly creeping into the 
very warp and woof of her being was now re- 
solved into one burning desire. It seemed as 
though she could feel the fingers of her baffled 
heart reaching out into the damp empty void 
of her life, trying to contact something akin to 
it, something warm and friendly. A dull hard 
feeling filled her throat, swelled in her chest. 
Her head pained with the tears she could not 
shed. 

Dressed in a cheap but neat light coat suit, 
Carmine soon stood at the door of her room, 
counting the money in her purse. There was 
enough. The train fare to Red Hill, Texas, was 
less than four dollars; and she didn’t need 
much for room and board. Before leaving, she 
stopped to survey her shabby colorless room, 
the symbol of her life as Carmine Willard. And 
for an instant she recalled another time when 
she had recklessly run away from her life as 
Carry Mae Williams. She wondered, with a 
feeling of indifference, if she was now running 
away from her life as Carmine Willard. But 
she could not have turned back if she had de- 
sired, because today, as twenty years ago, she 
was moved by a power apart from her per- 
sonal will. Her great desire and the hurt and 
loneliness in her soul were ruling supreme in her 
world. She moved as they willed. 


HE neatly dressed white woman and the 

grave, handsome young Negro attracted much 
attention as they left the train at Red Hill. 

The town was just exactly what its name 
implied: a red hill with many narrow trails 
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twisting through it. Above the small shack 
which served as a waiting room for white pas- 
sengers was a large sign with Red Hill written 
upon it. The letter “I” in hill had been altered 
to an “E” by a practical joker. 

The alteration could not be seen until one 
drew very close to the sign. There were some 
other things in Red Hill that could not be seen 
until one drew very close. The young lecturer 
saw them in the snarling, ruddy faces of the 
white men. He saw them in the cowed brown 
faces of the figures slinking here and there in 
dark-stained rags. He knew that he must chose 
his words most carefully. But no matter what 
occurred, he told himself, he would not run 
away from these black men in rags, these rem- 
nants of the human family, whom the great 
movement of life had placed in a red hell. 


“Red hells” had reasons for being. The in- 
habitants of “red hells” had reasons for being. 
They were all necessary to the whole. They 
were playing their parts in the eternal scheme 
of things. And he would serve them. 

That night in the little church, he tried to 
tell the people of Red Hill that. He pleaded 
with them to make the best of their present 
life, to work hard towards pushing themselves 
up and out to something bigger and better, not 
in a distant land above the sky, but here among 
men. 

Carmine sat in the little church listening to 
her boy deliver his message of wisdom and prac- 
tical advice. She noted a tired, haggard look 
on his face and she fe't concerned about him. 
He seemed so serious and so melancholy. She 
longed to take him to her room, make him a 
cup of hot chocolate, bathe his weary body and 
make him rest until he 
looked young and hap- 


py: IDLE WONDER 
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Then she saw the 
tired, haggard look dis- 
appear, as though it 
had been a mask, as the 
speaker’s face became re 
animated by the intens- 
ity of his message. She 
saw a white hot flash in 
his eyes, a hungry furi- 
ous light, which only 
souls who have felt its 
heat can understand. It 
burned its message into 
her brain: her boy hated 
all the things she hated, 
but he had chosen to 
fight rather than to run. 
And suddenly the load 
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Y cat is so sleek and contented ; 
She is a real house-cat. 

She has not seen any other cat 

Since she came to live with me. 


I wonder does she think, 

I wonder does she dream, 

I wonder does she ever imagine 
Herself out, among cats 

I wonder is she like poor Agnes. 


Agnes lives with the white folks, 
And they think she is contented, was back at Piney 
And actually delighted with being 
Their house-maid. 


that caused his shoulders to droop be ame 
visible. He was a young enthusiast with 
the burden of twelve million men upor his 
shoulders. Twelve million men who were { irced 
to carry a load because there was too : auch 
pigment in their skin, and because this pig nent 
had become associated with wrong attri oute 
in the minds of white men. 

His burden became her burden. She was 
bound to all these haggard, struggling sou s by 
a common yoke, a yoke far more real than the 
physical aspects of the body. She suddenly be. 
came proud of the furious hate for the scraps 
of life which burned within her breast ; be: ame 
animated by a brave pride which made her 
want to stand and fight with her boy to help 
to lift the yoke. 


T® E hard cold lump that was her heart began 

to divsolve and mingle with the hearts about 
her, uplifting, reviving her. A hopeful feeling 
crept upon her. She had come into the church 
a miserable, baffled, outcast woman, the pres- 
ent holding only defeat and misery, the future 
holding nothing. Now she felt warm and in- 
terested inside; the future began to stretch out 
before her with hope and purpose. 

There wasn’t much that she could do to help 
these weak people and their kind because she 
wasn't any better off than they; but she could 
serve them by serving her strong, capable boy. 
She could take care of him, make him comfort- 
able, stand with him as he moved on with his 
message of encouragement. 

Carmine Willard stepped from the church 
into the night, the hope and peace she had 
found enveloping and soothing her bruised soul. 
The wild, heavy odor 
of a southern spring in 
the country drugged her 
senses. A million night 
voices called to her on 
every side. She walked 
away from the church, 
forgetting everything 
except the tender sweet- 
ness of the night. 

Before long, stepping 
briskly, she had passed 
the limits of Red Hill, 
and stood looking up at 
the tall straight bodies 
of many pines shooting 
heavenward. She sniffed 
their pungent odors, and 


Brook. She and her hus- 
band, and the other 
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ywent\-five or thirty colored families, huddled 
about the tumbled Ashley mill yard like help- 
less chicks about a brooder. 

“N., I won't go back to that!” she said 
widdenly to herself. “I won’t go back to that!” 

It occurred to her then that the lecturer had 
failed to announce where he would make his 
next appearance. The thought made her panic- 
stricken. He might be on a train now, or in a 
car, speeding away from her. And she might 
never find him again! She had forgotten the 
snarling gulf between them. She was still his 
mother; they belonged together. 

Carmine moved as fast as she could, on her 
high heels, up the dirt path she had taken 
away from town. And in her haste, she failed to 
see two figures darting from tree to tree behind 
her. 

Finally, she came again to the edge of the 
clearing upon the hill. She was passing the first 
small shanty when she noticed two figures stand- 
ing beside a sagging gate. The figures sepa- 
rated. One left the gate, the other entered. It 
was a man with drooping shoulders. Shoulders 
that sagged beneath a heavy load. 

A great surge of relief and pity swept over 
Carmine at the same time. Here was her boy. 
She hadn't lost him. He was tired and needed 
rest. Needed her. 

She walked through the sagging gate behind 
the young man. He turned and stood, speech- 
less, looking at the dark-eyed white woman 
with anxiety in his eyes. His face was colorless ; 
for a second his teeth chattered together as 
though he had seen a ghost. Then, like a flash, 
an angry contemptuous light came into the 
melancholy eyes. 

Carmine’s voice whispered through stiff cold 
lips: “I’m your mother. . . .” 

The young man slumped upon a stone before 
the shanty. 

After a moment he said in a quiet voice, 
“What do you want to do; get me killed? I 
don’t know how long you’ve been following me, 
but I remember seeing you when I left the train 
this evening.” 


ID she want to get him killed? The thought 

brought memories flooding into Carmine’s 
mind. Memories of race prejudice in all its 
ugly, ignorant, unreasonable forms. Memories 
o! it as she had known it at Piney Brook. 

She looked about fearfully. Then she said, 
“Pll leave, but please tell me this one thing: 
where will you go from here?” 

The dark young man said, “I can’t do that.” 

Carmine put one hand out to him. “Oh, 


please don’ send me away from you. Really, 
I'm yo mother. Don’ you believe me?” 


“I don’t know.” The young man’s voice was 
harsh. “And I don’t care. My mother left me 
when I was a baby. My skin was too dark for 
her!” 

There was no eloquence, no beauty in his 
speech now. His words were short and blunt. 

“Now, will you please go? If I were seen 
talking with you, by even the colored people 
of this town, I couldn’t get a place to sleep to- 
night.” 

Carmine stumbled out of the gate. She 
dabbed her eyes with the small handkerchief 
in her purse. 

ACK in the drab room of the only hotel the 

town afforded, she kicked off her tight, red- 
stained slippers. She removed her coat and 
flung herself across the hard bed. The misery 
within her was turning to a dull ache. The hard 
congested feeling that had dissolved in the 
little church was trying to form again in her 
breast. 

As she had walked back to the hotel, she had 
not noticed how noisy the streets were, partly 
because she had been too miserable and partly 
because she had forgotten how quiet a very 
small southern town becomes after nine o’clock. 
And so she lay sunk in the mire of her own 
soul’s weariness, unaware of a greater strife 
gathering about her. 

It started like the distant rumbling of thun- 
der when old people look up at the lowering 
clouds and say, “a storm is brewing.” The 
colored settlers of Red Hill looked out at the 
small knots of white men gathering about the 
streets and, slinking into their dark shanties, 
said, “hell is breaking loose.” 

Carmine was unconscious of it all until it 
came sweeping through the main street of the 
little town—a hungry consuming blaze. A wild 
senseless surge of hate sweeping up from the 
dark animal regions of life, demanding, ruling 
men, possessing them; not because they hated 
one man with too much pigment in his skin, 
nor twelve million; but because their poor un- 
cultured souls knew better how to hate than 
how to love. 

They were now beneath Carmine’s window, 
spitting and swearing at each other. “Let’s go 
get the colored fellow,” someone yelled. 

Carmine went to the window and looked 
down at the mob of men. And she recalled the 
contemptuous light in the young man’s eyes, 
heard him saying to her: “Do you want to get 
me killed ?” 

“No, it’s not you they want; it’s me!” She 
answered the question as though she still stood 
in front of the shanty talking with him. 

“Tt’s me they want!” A shaky hysterical sob 
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was rising within her, shaking her free of the 
hardness that was trying to form in her breast. 
And yet she felt indifferent about the raving 
mob beneath her. She did not care whether she 
lived or died; that other hurt stabbed too 
viciously in her heart, flamed too furiously in 
her brain. It was the stabbing in her heart, the 
flaming in her brain that shook the hysterical 
sounds from her throat and forced tears from 
her eyes. 

The mob struck, pushed, swore and swirled 
away from the hotel window: poor, uncivilized 
souls, caught in the angry torrent of lust for 
blood, swirling like an angry tornado; whirling 
through the main street toward a tiny shanty 
on the edge of town, where a figure with droop- 
ing shoulders had entered a sagging gate. 

The hysterical sounds were turning to a 
hoarse rattle, which strained and tore at Car- 
mine’s throat. “Oh, Lord, I’ve killed him! Killed 
my baby because he couldn’t follow me into 
this crazy world of fools who would string a 
boy up for talking to his own mother!” 

Clammy hands were now digging into an 
imitation leather bag, throwing cheap under- 
clothing about the cheap hotel room. “Lord, 
if I c’n only find’t, I may be able to tell them 
fools somethin’.” 

The hand bag was now turned upside down. 
All its contents lay upon the dirty red carpet. 
“Lord, I gotta find’t; it’s my only chance. 
Thank God! Here it is! 

“Now, jus’ wait till I ketch’m; I'll tell’m 
somethin’, or make’m kill me tnight. Wish I 
hadda gun; Id kill’m first.” 

Halting only to pull on her coat, she tore 
open the door of her room, plunged down the 
flight of stairs and on through the almost de- 
serted lobby. 


EFORE the clerk at the desk could recover 
from the shock of seeing her tearing madly 
through the lobby, she was several blocks away ; 
running swiftly through the dimly lighted 
street. 

Bare white feet with only thin silk hose to 
protect them padded down the rough dirt road ; 
carrying a white black woman, with a piece 
of paper clutched in each hand, toward a 
shanty on the edge of town where a handful of 
crazed men sought to write into the pages of 
history another chapter of ignorance and 
shame; where the eyes of men who could be- 
hold the offspring of their own bodies with 
tenderness now blazed with death at the fruit 
of another man’s body because their feeble 
minds were too small to feel the kinship of any- 
thing that.appeared unlike themselves. 

On and on she ran, until it seemed as though 
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she could not breathe. Then she stoppe: and 
leaned against a tall board fence. Cold | ashes 
leaped over the surface of her body, whil« there 
appeared to be a huge ball of fire blazing _ ithin 
her chest. Hot dry sobs issued throug’ her 
throat and nose. But there was only one th ught 
pondering in her brain: She must go on! “ast! 
Fast! Fast! 

She braced herself to obey the command of 
her senses. But as soon as she moved away ‘rom 
the fence, she saw a car stop close beside h +; % 
close she instinctively jumped away fro. it. 
Then she saw a dark form bend out of th« car 
toward her, felt her arms being held with a 
grip of steel and her body being pulled int. the 
car. She strained with all her strength ac ains 
the steel grip which pinned her arms ther 
sides, tried vainly to force a scream from her 
dry throat. Then she knew no more. 


“\ 7E°LL make uh example of this black buz- 

zard! We'll learn him to stay in his place!’ 
The mob stormed through the sagging gate— 
tore the flimsy door from the shanty. 

“Where is he?” they hissed to the seemingly 
empty cave-like rooms. They threw pieces of 
rickety furniture through the doorway; pulled 
frightened old people and children from under 
the bed, out of the wood box, and behind the 
cook stove; cursed them, jerked them, abused 
them until the blood froze in their thin bodies. 
But they could find no sign of a tall figure with 
drooping shoulders. 

When most of their vengeance had been spent 
on the shanty and its helpless occupants, the 
mob crowded out of the wrecked place. There 
was not much left in them now except the bit- 
terness of defeat. 

The old man whom they knocked groaning 
to the floor with a gash in his head _ had 
moaned: “Last I seed ’im, white folks, he went 
towards the church.” They went to the church 
but it was empty. Somebody suggested that they 
burn it. 

So while the mob got rid of the remaining 
heat of its anger and the bitterness of its 
defeat by watching hot flames lick away the 
only hope of a few black souls in a “red hell,” 
a car, speeding through the darkness, left them 
far behind. A country school teacher sat rigid 
at the wheel; a young lecturer with drooping 
shoulders and melancholy eyes huddled in the 
rear seat. Beside him sat a half-dressed woman 
with the feet of her hose torn away, and red 
clay made redder still by her own blood oozing 
between her toes. In one hand she clutched a 
frayed picture of a woman and an olive- 
skinned baby; in the other, a certificate of 
marriage. 
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The 


URBAN LEAGUE 


in a 
SMALL COMMUNITY 


By 
CHARLES C. BERKLEY 


which have concerned themselves with 

the problems of the under-privileged 
have, by sheer necessity, limited their activity 
to a large extent to the metropolitan areas, sel- 
dom turning their attention to the small com- 
munities which ofttimes present patterns of so- 
cial disorganization as acute and as complex as 
those of our major cities. This is not an indict- 
ment of those engaged in social work, but rather 
brings home the need for the social worker to 
direct more attention to these small communi- 
ties which, as a result of the over-crowded con- 
ditions and the increasing complexity of urban 
life, are becoming dumping grounds for the 
more unstable and migratory individual. 

Asbury Park, New Jersey, is such a com- 
munity. Located on the Atlantic seacoast— 
fifty-five miles south of New York City, seventy- 
five miles east of Philadelphia, and seventy-five 
miles north of Atlantic City, it has a total pop- 
ulation of 16,808, of which 4,000 are Negroes. 
Negroes thus represent approximately 24 per 
cent of the total—a percentage larger than that 
of any of the major northern metropolitan 
cities. 

The city’s peak of activity comes during the 
summer months and it is estimated that the 
yearly influx of workers boosts the Negro popu- 
lation by about 2,000. Limited employment 
opportunities afforded the residents of the city, 
and the nine months of comparative idleness, 
further complicate the problem. 

During this low ebb of employment oppor- 
tunities, an agency that can provide some sort 
of wholesome and supervised activity for both 
the youth and the adult is especially needed. 

Each small community presents its own dis- 
tinctive problems, but nearly all have some such 
common characteristics as lack of formality; 
scarcity of working material, both in leadership 


T HROUGH the years the social forces 


and community resources; and limited social 
distance between the upper and lower classes. 

With these facts in mind, the writer set out to 
determine what type of program could be de- 
veloped in this community. There were four 
vital questions which required thoughtful an- 
swers before a program of any sort could be 
attempted: (1) What does the community 
need? (2) What are the limitations of the com- 
munity? (3) What does the community want? 
(4) How best can an Urban League function in 
the community ? 

A recent sociological base-map report of the 
Negro in Asbury Park, made by the workers of 
the National Youth Administration, showed that 
“unfortunately, there are no public or private 
agencies in the community which have devel- 
oped a definite program for the recreation of 
youth. As a result young people are left to 
seek their own recreation under whatever con- 
ditions may exist.” 

Because the Negro citizens of Asbury Park 
are segregated, the situation affords a concen- 
trated target for the detrimental influences op- 
erating in the city. Two distinct townships are 
joined togcther by the Negro community; one 
represents a residential section with practically 
no business or social activities, while the other 
represents not only a residential section but a 
business and social center for both townships. 

A definite youth program was clearly indi- 
cated. Plans were made first for the establish- 
ment of a “Junior Urban League” which would 
encourage the participation of young people in 
constructive activity, undertaking in its program 
the organization of art clubs, recreational proj- 
ects, promotion of vocational guidance confer- 
ences, Little Theatre guilds, and similar pro- 
grams; and secondly for the building up of a 
library branch in the Negro neighborhood which 
would serve to encourage wholesome reading. 

This two-fold program is now being carried 
on, and already its results are being felt in terms 
of a lowered juvenile delinquency rate among 
Negroes in Asbury Park and an improved social 
outlook on the part of the community’s entire 
Negro population. The effort now is being 
made to develop a more complete community 
program to help solve the many other social 
problems of Asbury Park’s West Side, by focus- 
ing upon them the attention of every person in- 
terested in the development of a better commu- 
nity in which to live. Success in this experi- 
mental effort will forecast widespread _possibili- 
ties for the extension of Urban League work in- 
to hundreds of communities of less than 5,000 
Negro population where the League does not 
at present function. 
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fine, important book—dramatic 
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This new novel of four generations of 
Maryland Negroes, by a new and im- 
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acclaimed by the critics. Sidney Howard 
says: “Only a Negro could have written 
such a stary, a completely new story, 
no part of which has ever been written 
before.” 
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THOMAS CLARKSON: THE FRIEND OF S_AVES 
By Earl Leslie Griggs. University of M chiga- 
Press. $3.50. 


NY study of the rise of the movement to abolish 

slavery must of necessity concern itself with the 
personality and labors of Thomas Clarkson and + iis lif 
of Thomas Clarkson which Professor Griggs has vritter 
provides for us an extremely interesting and importan; 
collection of extracts, references, quotations, and gen. 
eral information about the work which culminated jy 
arousing public opinion in England to the point where 
Parliament could appropriate twenty millions of Pound 
Sterling for the abolition of slavery. Thus England ac. 
complished the abolition without leaving behind the 
scars and distresses incident to warfare. 

It seems that Thomas Clarkson was a student at Cam 
bridge and in 1785 had won a prize for a Latin essay 
on the subject: “Is it lawful to make slaves of other; 
against their will?” The preparation for this essay con- 
test led him to examine the shocking inhumanity at- 
tendant upon slavery, and so thorough was his examin- 
ation that it inspired him to board slave ships and to 
confer with men in the trade from which he had first 
hand stories not only of the frightful barbarities prac. 
tised upon the slaves but the brutalizing effect of the 
trade upon the men engaged in it. 

Thomas Clarkson was the son of the Reverend John 
Clarkson, who was master of the Wisbach Grammar 
School and curate at Walsoken. His mother seems to 
have been a woman of great energy and ability. It was 
Dr. Peckard, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, 
himself an early antagonist of the slave-trade, who set 
the subject for the Latin essay contest. 

Many of us have thought that Thomas Clarkson was 
himself a Quaker, so closely was he associated with 
them in carrying on his abolition activities, but Dr 
Griggs assures us that he never joined the Socicty of 
Friends, although he wrote a very interesting description 
of the Quakers which brought him a good deal of 
money from its sale among them. 

It was the effort to publish the translation of Thomas 
Clarkson’s prize essay in Latin that brought him in con- 
tact with James Phillips, the Quaker publisher, and so 
to his association with the Quakers already actively 
interested in the abolition of slavery. 

On a visit on board a little wooden vessel called The 
Lively Clarkson made his first purchase of articles man- 
ufactured by native Africans, in particular two pieces 
of cloth, and his use of them in convincing the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia of the civilization and cultural 
habits of the Negro in Africa was interesting. The 
portrait of Clarkson in the Municipal Museums of Hull 
contains a number of African products in the lower 
half of the picture. His first experience with a slave 
ship was aboard The Fly, where the sight of the rooms 
below, the gratings above, and the barracado across the 
deck, filled him with melancholy and horror. The dia- 
gram which he drew of the way slaves were packed in 
the ships was of continued use as he went about stir- 
ring up public opinion against this inhuman trade. 
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His connection with Wilberforce, who carried on the 
parliamentary activity, was very intimate and satisfac- 
tory. 

In 1747 a Society for the Abolition of Slavery was 
ganized which absorbed the old Quaker Committee 
and collected funds and gave advice and direction to 
he struggle. It was perhaps the first effort of well- 
ganized and well-financed opposing groups to pull 
for the public opinion of Great Britain. At one time 
Clarkson wrote: “Two hundred and thirty thousand 
Pounds has been already subscribed, by our accounts 
made up today, May 3, 1792.” 

Those who have been working with our U. S. Con- 
aess for the Federal Anti-Lynching bill will appreciate 
the persistent efforts over the years by which the aboli- 
ionists finally triumphed. 

Not only in England but in France also Clarkson 
arried on his fight, for it was not only the English, 
put the French, the Portuguese, and the Spanish who 
were involved in this trade. 

The dramatic friendship between the abolitionists of 
England, especially Clarkson and Wilberforce, with 
Henry Christophe, King of Haiti, and the effect of the 
uprisings in the West Indies on public opinion and 
the course of the abolition movement are interestingly 
set forth. 

The attack upon Clarkson by the sons of Wilberforce 
n an attempt to belittle his service to the cause, as if 
thereby increasing the prestige of their father, never 
made him bitter, although it was a great sadness. 

Dr. Griggs has put us all under a debt of apprecia- 
tion for his service in giving the sources for information 
about Clarkson’s life. It was through his researches into 
the records of the Coleridge family that the Clarkson 
material came to his attention and the friendship be- 
tween Clarkson and the Lake Poets--Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge and Southey—with Charles Lamb and other liter- 
ary figures, is interestingly touched upon. 

For those who would appraise the characters of the 
men who fought the abolition fight, the book is a valu- 
able addition to the library as it is an inspiration to 
those still fighting the long fight for human brother- 
hood. That the author fails to use the capital “N” 
in writing about Negroes is but one of the things noticed 
by a person accustomed to the present best usage. 

L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD 


CASTE AND CLASS IN A SOUTHERN TOWN. 
By John Dollard. Published for the Institute of 
Human Relations by the Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn., 1937. 502 pp. $3.50. 

BOUT fifty years ago Walt Whitman wrote in his 
Democratic Vistas, “Of all dangers to a 
nation, as things exist in our day, there can be no 
greater one than having certain portions of the people 
set off from the rest by a line drawn—they not privil- 
eged as others, but degraded, humiliated, made of no 
account.” And though Whitman could not have had 

in mind the hierarchy of color-class and caste im a 

Mississippi town, the application of his observation to 

the arena of Dr. Dollard’s study does not seem amiss, 

for Southern Town reeks with the wretched sordidness 
of its own cheka-like vigilance in all matters involving 


Negroes and whites. 
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There have been countless studies of social 1 ‘ation, 

between whites and blacks in the United Sta’ ., by 
only recently has there been any strenuous ¢) ort tp 
probe beneath the surface of the material ma _ festa. 
tions of disorder and chaos attending these rv :tions 
The “race problem” has usually been treated as 1 ob. 
jective phenomenon existing apart from the cu! re jp 
which it was set and from the personalities with which 
it was concerned. In Dollard’s study we have ar effort 
to integrate these problems of the culture a: ! th: 
personalities into a clock-like mechanism that « mon. 
strates not only the sounding of the alarm, the mo. ment 
of the hands, but also the internal precision fax ‘ts of 
what we call the “race problem.” An approach + ereto 
through the class and caste conception is pec liarly 
adaptable to such treatment. It involves not on.» the 
sociological, but also the psycho-analytical factors of 
social or race stratification; it deals not only wit the 
outer aspects of the reality, but also with the inner 
ones. 

The thesis of this volume is that in Southern Town 
Negroes and whites form separate and peculiar forms 
of caste groups, set apart from each other by virtue of 
their color and racial identification. One of the funda- 
mental indices of this caste order is that intermarriage 
with the other caste is taboo; one of its fundamental 
assumptions is the superiority of the white or upper caste, 
and the inferiority of the black or lower caste. This 
caste system grows out of the competition and conflict 
attending the side-by-side existence of two racial groups. 
As it prevails, the native and individual abilities of the 
lower caste group (the Negro) become subordinated to 
a consideration of status, and there arise prohibitions 
that deter, retard and inhibit adequate social develop- 
ment within the Negro group—prohibitions that lead 
to such processes as “passing,” riots, or accommodation. 
Where the traditional caste idea is accepted, the atti- 
tudes between the two groups are complementary: sub- 
servience from the Negro, patronage from the whites. 
For Negroes, this role is wholly predetermined in South- 
ern Town. 

Within each caste, however, there develop classes— 
groups that are differentiated through the functions 
they perform in the endogamous group. Thus, there 
are upper crust, middle class and “poor white” 
whites, and middle class, and lower class Negroes 
—a yawning void represented the “upper-class” Negro 
layer. This form of social distance operates within each 
caste group, and frequently, particularly at the middle 
class level, permits more facile inter-caste relations at 
that class level. As an overview, it may be stated that 
the class organization is centered about economic posi- 
tion and advantage, while the caste organization is 
oriented about the social and, to quote the author, “ulti- 
mately sexual” contacts. All life is patterned within this 
organization—economic, political, educational and religi- 
us. To what end? 

Dr. Dollard maintains that the white middle class ob- 


tains three distinct gains therefrom: economic, sexual 


and prestige—some of them from the lower-class whites, 
all of them from Negroes. These gains are exemplified 
by the usual categories of racial problems from which 
the white caste obtains the satisfactions that go with 
“mastery, superiority, control, maturity and duty well- 


fulfilled.” 


But lower-class Negroes also receive some 
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refrom: a freer and direct impulse satisfaction, 


gains 
burden of inner and outer restraints, toleration 


a lesse 
of his vagaries—possessor of a culture that is parasitic 
yecauss he “is able to indulge in extraordinary impulse 
freedom at the expense of the nervous energy and moral 
renunciation of the white upper classes. .. . Negro habits 
of life (that) could not survive in an independent com- 
peting society.” 

This nether caste-member, the Negro, does not al- 
ways take it on the chin. Sometimes he uses the punch- 
ing-bag by fighting the inter-racial battles within his 
racial group, a tactic best expressed by the vernacular 
expression “taking it out on” another Negro. Sometimes 
he shadow-boxes through various accommodation atti- 
tudes he has developed—renouncing the overt competi- 
tion for so-called white caste values and accepting other 
forms of gratification, yet continuing to yelp about the 
“race problem.” Less frequently, he becomes openly ag- 
gressive against whites. This aggression is most notice- 
able in two forms: one in which Negroes compensate 
for the lack of broader and wider inclusion in commun- 
ity activities by placing extra emphasis upon discrimina- 
tions indicated by one’s failure to use appropriate and 
correct titles when addressing them, another by dreams. 
Upon this latter device the author suggests the impor- 
tance of the “enormous role aggressive dreams and fan- 
tasies must play in the Negro group. To an unusual 
extent Negroes are debarred from direct action; and, 
since we Cannot suppose with them, any more than with 
other human beings, that they naturally endure frustra- 
tion and humiliations submissively, we must look for the 
actual outlets for their aggression. Sociologists who do 
not take this possibility into account are bound to mis- 
understand the personalities of Negroes; dreams and 
fantasies are as much social acts as blows and manifes- 
toes. 

But prejudice against a minority group rises from 
three basic situations: first, the existence of “‘free-float- 
ing aggressions’ derived from certain frustrations within 
the group and expressed through a tendency to kick, hit, 
scorn, or derogate someone or something, if one could 
only find out what; secondly, a social pattern that would 
permit whites systematically to derogate Negroes; and 
third, the existence of certain physical marks that make 
the object of this prejudice visible. In Southern Town 
this aggression is manifest not only through the status 
that certain classes of whites enjoy, and that other 
classes of whites and all classes of Negroes endure, but 
also through the dreams of Negroes and through the 
intimate, if not invisible, role that sex fills and perpetu- 
ates. 

The stuff of which this volume is made is not new 
to students of race-culture problems; the way in which 
it has been treated is. And as this study is probably a 
pathfinder in techniques, we may expect to see more 
penetrating analyses in future studies of the relation- 
ship. I have in mind, particularly, the Lloyd Warner- 
Burleigh Gardner-Allison Davis study of another Mis- 
sissippi area. For it is very important that this role that 
dreams do play be clarified and expostulated further; 
and that the dreams gains, accommodations and aggres- 
sions of the other caste be known. It is also important 
that there be less of the note-book technique in report- 
ing the findings, and very necessary that the analyst not 
shift from the character of a raceless social-psychological 
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analyst to that of a white man, then to that of, 
Northern white man—sometimes surprised, though gh 
ways the researcher. Such shifting of roles makes a gogg 
and succulent truth very hard to find. 

Withal, Dr. Dollard has ventured well behind the 
mediaeval social caste walls of the South and, in pgp 
senting the facts of the outer and inner aspect of the 
racial realities of the area, has wrought an nalytie, 
hardy and intelligent work worthy of being labeled 
pioneer. IRA DE A. REID, 
A SOCIAL STUDY OF PITTSBURGH: Co: unity 

Problems and Social Services of Alle 
County. By Philip Klein and Collaborators. 
Published for the Social Study of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County by Columbia Univer 
sity Press, New York. 1938. $4.75. 
om one-volume work presents the findings of a 
survey of social work and health agencics, both 
public and voluntary, in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County. The study was made in 1934-36 by the author 
and a group of collaborators familiar with community 
problems in general and well informed about the sped- 
fic phase which they have presented. Its purpose is to re 
late how Pittsburgh and Allegheny County administer 
to the health and welfare requisites of their constituents, 
It presents the material in two parts: part one gives the 
social and economic setting in which the different agen 
cies function and could justly be called a social and 
economic history; while part two presents the problems 
in the different fields of activity, studying the extent to 
which the existing agencies are functioning in the best 
interest of the community. Herein the tenets of outdoor 
and indoor relief are aired. 

Lest one should think that the work is limited by 
outside influence, the author has stated that the funds 
necessary for the study were presented “without strings” 
and there was no censorship of the material before it 
was presented in the report. The study is purely objec 
tive. By no means does it refuse to point out the 
deficiencies and inadequacies of existing organization, 
both large and small. The programs of these agencies 
were reviewed and criticized in the light of the possibili- 
ties for affording more efficient activity in the future. 

The reviewer feels that a rather thorough, disinterested 
job has been done. Although the nature of the study 
would not permit it to ignore known areas of neglect and 
depravity, it could have, by ommission, overlooked much, 
but did not. Partial evidence of this is expressed in the 
presentation of conditions in the different communities 
in the county, conditions in the slum area of Pittsburgh, 
the plight of the recent foreign arrivals and the Negro 
population, discriminatory practices of community agents 
and lack of cooperation on the part of the press and 
other agents of publicity. While discussing the housing 
problem, the author mentions “tradition” as being quite 
an obstacle to progress. 

The study, in considering the Negro in the light of his 
problems in the community, has presented a drab but 
true. picture of sub-standard housing conditions, inade- 
quate health facilities and discriminatory practices of 
agencies not only against potential clients, but also 
against professionally trained persons. 


WARREN M. BANNER. 
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